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the rocks of Meillerie, whence Saint-Preux gazed through
his telescope at that lost Paradise ; and here also could be
visited the Castle of Chillon of which Byron later sang, and
from which Julie made her mortal and memorable plunge.
The glow of love, Byron tells us, filled the skies above this
region, ' of love in its most splendid and sublime capacity,
and of our participation in its good and glory/ No
wonder that Shelley, when he visited Lausanne with
Byron, scorned to pluck a reliquary sprig of Gibbon's
acacia, for fear of outraging the greater and more sacred
name of Rousseau.

Even from the unsentimental Stendhal we can learn
how deep and tender were the feelings of those who,
drunk as they were from their reading of the Nouvelle
Helotse, drew near these sacred scenes. As on his first
journey to Italy he approached them, suddenly, he tells
us, the sound of church-bells, descending from the
mountain, mingled with his thoughts of Clarens and gave
him a moment of divine felicity which was of itself enough,
he said, to render life worth living, and which, he wrote
long after, was the nearest approach to perfect happiness,
to le bonheur par/ait, that he had ever known.

Hazlitt tells us too that the happiest years of his
life were those he spent in reading and re-reading Julie;
nor could he ever forget that divine moment when, sitting
' on a sunny bank in a field in which the green blades of
corn waved in the fitful northern breeze/ his tears mingled
with the drops of morning dew on those loved pages,
and he became, as never before, conscious of what
he described in Shakespeare's phrase as his ' glassy
essence/

Alas ! we might sit in a field for ever with Julie open
before us, but we couldn't read it; nor, as we motor
along the side of that tearful lake (over whose waters
Byron made a pilgrim's voyage with Shelley, and round
whose shores Rousseau said his heart would never cease
to wander), can we, by any effort of the historical imagina-